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For Higher Grades 
By ReusBen Post Hatteck, M. A., LL. D. 
Author of “‘History of American Literature’ and 


596 Pages Richly Illustrated 





R. HALLECK is not only an experienced teacher of history 

|) but also a writer of widely successful books. He knows 

how to captivate and hold the interest of boys and girls. In 

this book he re-creates history so that it actually lives again in 
the mind of the pupil. 


A “History of Our Country” emphasizes especially the life, 
progress, and industries of the people. It is the first school history 
to give adequate attention to women and to social welfare work. 
It teaches the facts which everyone should know, from the Pilgrim 
ideals down to the new social aims and patriotic duties of the 
twentieth century. Stress is laid upon important characters as well 
as on industrial achievements. The arrangement of subject matter, 
the connected facts, and the development of incidents from one 
period to another are features highly and widely praised by re- 
viewers and teachers. 





The teaching material at the end of the chapters includes summaries for 
review, references for teachers, and under “Activities” various kinds of work 
- for pupils, project problems, etc. 


The illustrations have been selected with unusual care. Extracts from old 
journals, fac-similes from early newspapers, quaint. contemporary pictures, as well 
as interesting and charming pictures by modern artists have been lavishly used. 
There are full pages in color painted especially for this book. Both maps and 
pictures add greatly ta: both the interest and the educative value of the book. 
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The Department of Superintendence will 
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ANDREW W. EDSON 


Andrew W. Edson, who died at his home in 
Shrewsbury, Massachusetts, February 1, has 
been one of the most useful school men of the 
last thirty years. In Vermont, his native state, 
he was a young schoolmaster of intense devo- 
tion and heroic courage. He honored Dart- 
mouth College as a noble representative of the 
best of its educational traditions. As a Field 
Agent of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education he helped more cities and towns to 
get teachers and superintendents who were 
worth while and helped more school people 
to get positions they could fill with credit than 
any man I knew in those years. As superin- 
tendent of Jersey City he demonstrated high 
administrative skill. In the long service as 
Associate Superintendent of New York City he 
never compromised principle for policy, and in 
his abundant service in the educational lecture 
field he was universally appreciated. 
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National Education Association, Washington, D. C., 
June 29-July 5. 





Schools all the year are sure to come in 
Many cities and towns, but traditional ox-cart 
Worshipers who talk ox-cart but ride in 
fivvers will howl their dissent. Of course, it 


isthe only way such fellows can get any atten- 
tion, 
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REAL POWER 


Professor Otto Stuhlman, Jr., University of: 
North Carolina, has succeeded in knocking 
two electrons out of an atom when he experi- 
mented with tungsten filament, where under 
ordinary circumstances only one electron is 
knocked out. He thinks the tiny electrons in 
the supermicroscopic atoms contain enough 
ciiergy to supply all the power needed in the 
world. He says: “ When we completely under- 
stand the structure of the atom we will then 
be ready to learn how to release the energy 
locked up in the atom. When that day ariives 
an ounce of copper will furnish a thousand 
times more power than a ton of coal does to- 
day.” 
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The distribution of state school funds on the 
basis of average attendance upon elementary 
schools is a great means of enforcing compul- 
sory attendance laws. 
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WORTHLESS COLLEGE STUDENTS 


The greatest service any college or univer- 
sity administration is rendering today is the 
cleaning out of its worthless students. A col- 
lege rowdy is worthless so far as the college 
and university is concerned. To expel or sus- 
pend a rum rowdy, athletic rowdy or other 
rowdy is a greater public and educational ser- 
vice than to enroll a hundred students. Quality 
not quantity is the test of worthiness of any 
institution of higher learning. 

A survey of the worthy and worthless stu- 
dents of the colleges is more needed than a 
survey of rural school conditions. 

One worthless student in college does a 
thousand times more damage to the world 
than an eighth grade teacher of six children 
in a prairie or mountain school can do. 

It is imbecile to spend money upon a survey 
of a state and more money on a campaign to 
eliminate schools that are too small, and do 
nothing by way of surveying universities that 
are too large. 

It would be of infinitely more service to God 
and humanity to know how many worthless 
students are in universities than to know how 
many untrained teachers are in rural schools. 
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The friends of the Sterling-Reed Education 
Bill, the successor of the Towner-Sterling Bill, 
are vastly better organized than they have ever 
been before. 
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AN INTERESTING PERSONALITY 


Sarah Louise Arnold, who has been re- 
appointed upon the Massachusetts State Board 
ef Education for another term of eight years, 
has a record of professional achievement un- 
excelled by any other American woman, and 
she is now at the height of her power and 
influence. 

No other woman has been as uniformly a 
great success as director of school work in 
three such cities as Saratoga Springs, Minne- 
apolis, and Boston; no other woman with suc- 
cess as a teacher in several states and as super- 
visor or assistant superintendent in two big 
cities has become dean with limitless oppor- 
tunities in an important college. No other 
woman has writen so many school books for 
three enterprising publishing houses; and no 
woman has had greater success as an educa- 
tional lecturer for as many years as has she. 

Miss Arnold was teaching in an elementary 
school in Middleborough, Massachusetts, when 
George H. Martin, then an agent of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Board of Education, said to 
me: “Go to Middleborough and see Sarah 
Arnold teach. It is the best teaching I have 
ever seen in a village school.” We had both 
known. Miss Arnold in the Bridgewater State 
Normal School. As a result of his remark and 
ef my visit to Middleborough she later went 
to Saratoga Springs as head of their Training 
School for Teachers; from which position she 
went to Minneapolis as primary supervisor. 
And her notable work there led to her election 
to Boston as one of the Board of Superin- 
tendents, where her success made her Dean of 
Simmons College. I can think of no sentence 
of commendation that has meant as much to 


; 


‘the educational world.as that remark of” Mr. 


Martin. 

Naturally, I have been interested in the 
various steps of her advancement. It was a 
great step from Saratoga Springs to Minne- 
apolis, and it came about because the superin- 
tendent of Minneapolis had been principal of 
Albany, New York, High School, and had in- 
cidentally heard Miss Arnold speak at a 
teachers’ meeting. 

Her coming to Boston was the most unusual 
of all promotions. Only a little while be- 


fore the Boston School Committee had refused 


to allow a duly elected woman to sit on that 
Board because she was a woman; and it took 
an act of the Legislature to make the School 
Committee allow a woman to meet with 
them. 

It was quite a new experience for the Boston 
School Committee to have any one, much less 
a woman, decline to accept an election, espe- 
cially one of such great importance as that of 
membership in the Board of Superintendents. 
It was even more significant for the School 
Committee of Boston to renew the election a 
year later, when she accepted. 

One of the highly satisfactory experiences 
of the last thirty-eight years with educational 
editorship was the publishing of Miss Arnold’s 
first writing, a series of articles, “ Waymarks 
for Teachers,” which published’ later in book 
form was the approach to her remarkable suc- 
cess as an author. 

Because of our early association with Miss 
Arnold’s writing we are to be privileged to 
use a series of articles by her beginning 
in this issue. 
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BOSTON NORMAL COLLEGE. 


Wallace C. Boyden, principal of Boston Nor- 
mal College, is making it do college work at 
ence. He offers two three-year courses to 
prepare teachers for the kindergarten-primary 
work and for elementary grades; also two 
four-year courses, with degree, to prepare 
teachers for the junior high or intermediate 
school, and to prepare teachers for senior high 
schools. 

The degree for the junior high school course 
is Bachelor of Education; and that for the 
senior high school course is Bachelor of Science 
in Education. 

The two four-year courses have been planned 
as distinctive courses, and are not extensions 
ef the three-year course in any sense of the 
word. 

A major in education runs through the four 


years, and the major elective for each student 
has four years devoted to it. 

The electives include all the subjects that are 
called for in the high school curricula. Dean 
H. W. Holmes of Harvard has approved the 
degree courses as to subject matter, conditions 
of admission, quality of work done, with the 
idea of securing all possible suggestions for 
improvement to be sure that graduates will be 
received into college graduate schools on their 
Boston Normal College degree. 

This year the Boston Normal College is giv- 
ing fourteen extension courses for teachers at 
the college on Saturday mornings. The courses 
are in administration, junior high problems, 
secondary school problems, English, mathe- 
mathics, history, etc. These courses are free 
to teachers in Boston. There are 1,059 regis- 
tered this year. 
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SOLVING THE RURAL PROBLEM 


A, E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


The rural problem is no longer merely a 
concern of farmers and agriculturists but 
threatens all American institutions, industrial 
and commercial, civic and financial, jeopardiz- 
ing politics, and politicians, in and out of 
Congress, and interests all the rest of us. 

We now know how to solve the rural prob- 
lem. We know that it must be solved by coun- 
try children. “A little child shall lead them,” 
was spoken long ago, but it was spoken for 
the decade just ahead of us. 

There are eight million boys and girls in the 
country districts of the United States who 
must teach their fathers what to raise and 
how to raise it, when and where to raise it, 
how much to raise, and how much not to raise, 
and when, where and how to market it. 





a clear moonless night, that can be so photo- 
graphed that a school boy can count the stars 
and classify their magnitudes. 

In early December there were fifteen hun- 
dred champion. boy and girl guests of the 
International Livestock Association in the 
famous stockyards of Chicago. These cham- 
pion boys and girls were as wonderful a prod- 
uct as was the Percheron that was sold for 
$15,000. These champion boys and girls were 
as skilfully bred, industrially, educationally and 
morally, as any champion livestock gathered 
from the demonstration farms of the United 
States and Canada was bred. 

It was not accidental that a thirteen-year-old 
girl had the record of America in feeding three 
young lambs that weighed seventy-seven 








HOME-MAKING CLUB CALF 


If the present stress and strain of the farms 
and farmers will make us do the right thing 
in the right way, at this time, there will be 
cause for rejoicing that we have suffered the 
present dark days. 

Surgeons now use a wooden absorbent fibre, 
instead of absorbent cotton, because it has twice 
the absorbent value and costs less than half as 
much. Chemists are making extra serviceable 
silks out of Canadian lumber, and the most 
wholesome safe remedies, beautiful dyes, rare 
perfumes, out of the smoke, gas and pitch of 
coal that was wasted for eighty years in coke 
making. 

As miraculously we have learned how to save 
America and glorify American rural manhood 
and womanhood by means of the country 
schools, that have been criminally wasteful 
these many years. 

That this statement is not visionary we need 
but to deal with facts as plain as the stars on 














CLUB MUSIC CLUB 


pounds on June 1, and 293 Ibs. on December 1. 

The International Livestock Company has 
built an elegant boys’ and girls’ club house in 
the Chicago stockyards, and presented it to the 
boys and girls in club life in the United States 
and Canada. 

These 1,500 champion boys and girls were 
given the excursion to Chicago, and a tour of 
the United States afterwards, by railroads, 
Pullman Company, bakers and other appre- 
ciative men and women. 

The Sears Roebuck Company, of mail order 
fame, gave these 1,500 champion boys and girls 
a banquet, as did the International MHar- 
vester Company of farm implement fame. 
Famous entertainers, musical and dramatic, 
graciously entertained them, and many other 
things were done for these champion boys and 
girls. 

Why all this magnifying of these 1,500 boys 
and girls? 
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Not primarily because of anything they have 
done but because they are the cream. of 
700,000 other boys and girls, each of whom is 
raising more and better field and garden prod- 
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STUDYING A TOMATO PEST 


uce, better colts and calves, sheep, swine and 
poultry than boys and girls have ever raised 
before and while doing it are better scholars, 
better readers, better thinkers, better boys and 
girls than they would have been or could have 
been but for the achievement spirit of the 
official standardized club work in forty-three 
states. 

These 1,500 champion boys and girls were 
admired and feasted because the 700,000 club 
members whom they represented produced 
$8,000,000 worth of produce of high standard 
quality, of large yield, and was skilfully mar- 
keted. 

The bankers in the counties in the forty- 
three states in which these boys and girls were 





STUDYING THEIR CORN 


functioning, loaned these school boys and girls 


$2,800,000 for their ventures. 


It required no Congressional action to induce 
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these bankers to invest in the functioning of 
these boys and. girls whose credit was as good 
as Henry Ford’s, because they delivered the 
goods as surely as he does. 

These boys and girls have made no “bloc” 
threats. Neither they nor their bankers have 
been haranguing in or out of Congress. These 
boys and girls have shown their fathers, their 
neighbors, their countrymen, how to produce 
an agricultural morale such as has never been 
known from Aroostook to Chula Vista. 

All this glorification of the 1,500 champion 
boys and girls was not primarily because of 
the 700,000 club members whom they repre- 
sent, but because there are 8,000,000 country 
boys and girls who can be as useful, as whole- 
some, as beneficial: individually as are the 
700,000. These 8,000,000 country boys and girls 
would add $90,000,000 worth of produce to the 


Mt MBER 
MES Cook Co. School 
Field & Garden 
CLUB 





PROUD OF HIS ACHIEVEMENT CLUB SIGN 


United States, every dollar’s worth of which 
would be prize-winning produce of farm or 
stable. The bankers are glad of the oppor- 
tunity to loan these 8,000,000 boys and girls 
$30,000,000. 

There is one county with 167 rural schools in 
which, for six years, every boy and girl has 
been an active, successful member of the most 
idealistic official standardized country boys’ 
and girls’ club in America. 

If every county in the United States had the 
record this county has, there would be 8,000,000 
country club members, and they would produce 
$90,000,000 worth of gilt-edged produce, and 
the bankers would have a safe and sane invest- 
ment of $30,000,000. That would solve the 
rural problem of America. It can easily be 
done, if we really want it done. 
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The rural problem in the final analysis is, 
purely a public school problem. The club life 
of 8,000,000 country boys and girls is a rural 
school problem. 

The production of $90,000,000 worth of high 
class products, in a scientific way, marketing it 
advantageously, is a country school function. 

The freighting of $90,000,000 worth of extra 
produce is an issue for the rural schools. 


The opportunity for the banks to loan 
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$30,000,000 to safe borrowers is a matter for 
the country school to solve. 

If all the country boys and girls would do 
as well as the 700,000 club boys and girls have 
done, or if every county would do as well as 
Cook County, Illinois, has done for the last six 
years, the country boys and girls of the United 
States would add as much to the value of 
freight products as the entire cost of the 
railroad service of the United States in 1861. 


COOK COUNTY ACHIEVEMENT. 


Edward J. Tobin, 


and meet Mr. Tobin, 





superintendent of Cook 
County, has an achieve- 
ment record that could 
revolutionize the whole 
country life of the 
United States if every 
county could achieve 
everything that Cook 
County has done. 

This is in no sense 
superlative. There is 
no magic in it. He has 
no specific that can be 





and one Saturday 
morning we met at his. 
office. My friend said: 
“Mr. Tobin, I want you 
to know Mr. Winship.” 


“ ‘Who is Win- 
ship? I have never 
heard of him.” His 
assistant, hearing my 
name, rushed out, say- 
ing to Tobin: ‘“ Why, 
this is the editor of 





the New England Jour- 








attached to his name. nal of Education.” 
He has done nothing Mr. Tobin replied: 
that could not be done “What is the New 
by every child in the England Journal’ of 
United States if every- Education? I have 
thing would be done never heard of it.” 
everywhere as it is His assistant, whom I 
done in Cook County. had known for some 
With Mr. Tobin’s years, started into ex- 
great personal achieve- press his surprise. Mr. 
ment, unparalleled hon- Tobin said: “It is 
esty, so far as our nothing to the point 
experience goes, he has that I haven’t known 
never assumed that he ‘ EDWARD J, TOBIX Winship. Tell me 
had any administrative ; ; : : why I. should know 
2 sd Superintendent, Cook County as 
wisdom. He has started him and why I should 
at the foundation every know the New Eng- 
time with the conviction that he did not know land Journal of Education.” Before he let 


what ought to be done, and did not know how 
to do it. He has learned for himself what to 
do and how to do it. 

Mr. Tobin’s election as county  superin- 
tendent fourteen years ago was particularly 
distressing to me. I had been an ardent 
admirer of his predecessors, Albert G. Lane, O. 
T. Bright and Albert F. Nightingale, men who 
met my ideal as educators. All that I heard 
of Mr. Tobin was the farthest removed from 
an adequately equipped educator. 

He had been in office a few months when a 
friend on the faculty of the University of 
Chicago wanted me to forget my prejudices 


up on his question, to his assistant, I realized 
better than I ever had before what a county 
superintendent really needed of me, and from 
that Saturday morning to this I have admired 
the sincere honesty of Mr. Tobin, from whom 
I have learned more about the solution of 
rural school problems than from anyone else. 
He has always started with the fundamental 
principles that his problems were his own; 
that everything depended on his knowing 
every feature of the situation, and so far as I 
know, he has never failed to master the prob- 
lem in its entirety before he made any at- 
tempt to solve it. 


DEMOCRACY. 


Mr. Tobin and his entire official family con- 
Sider the public school as the public’s school. 
In fourteen years he has never been willing 
te have any one of his country life directors or 


any teacher try to secure results by autocratic 
methods. 

I recall when there was a fierce drive for 
the execution of a new state compulsory school 
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law, he avoided all clashing with the parents. 
For two years he spent much time with the 
parents who were liable to be defiant; personal 
friendship was established with such families 
and especially with their older children, who 
were liable to be kept out of school to work. 
He had the country life directors take much 
pains to get such children interested in impor- 
tant achievement activity. I have never known 
anything to compare with the skilful devotion 
of Mr. Tobin and his country life directors in 
educating farmers to see what it might mean 
to a boy to miss several weeks of school each 
year. 

When it was liable to come to a show-down 
and the case taken in hand by the law, he 
would discuss with the family how much sim- 
pler it would be to yield gracefully, because the 
law was sure to triumph. 

In the heat of the world war there was one 
large school district that was one hundred per 
cent German in sentiment as well as in name, 
and the highly patriotic state leaders wanted 
to treat them as traitors. Mr. Tobin argued 
that the war would soon be over, and these 
people would live in that district for years, and 
much less harm would be done if they were 
not stirred up. Anyway, he would not allow 
the school to be demoralized by diverting atten- 
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tion from school work and from achievement 
club activity. 

In November, 1923, I was in many com- 
munity school meetings in Cook County, and 














Superintendent Tobin, the teacher, and two sisters, 
who drew the best Duroc Jersey in the litter. 
nowhere did I see a larger or more enthusiastic 
audience than in that same German community. 


COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP. 


In Cook County there is some school com- 
munity activity every month of the year. Mr. 
Tobin says: “ You cannot trust any school dis- 


munity school interest, and no phase of these 
activities must come more than once a year. 
No merchant or amusement house givés more 
intense or more © skilful 








PROUD OF HER HOME-SCHOOL GARDEN 


trict to retain ardent school devotion if it is 
neglected for any length of time. The school 
year is so scheduled that there is some 
interesting community function being prepared 
for, talked about and looked forward to from 
September to June.” 

There is no monotony in the appeal to com- 


thought to the appeal to the 

community than do Mr. 

Tobin and his seven expert 
| country life directors. 
| COUNTRY LIFE DIRECTORS. 
| 

Teachers cannot be de- 
pended upon to solve country 
life problem. Of course, Mrs. 
Marie Turner Harvey, Porter 
District, Kirksville, Mo., 
leads all America in the solu- 
tion of the problem of a rural 
community, but she is one in 
thousands in scholarship, in 
professional equipment, in 
personality, and_ she __ has 
stayed on the job in one 
district for many years. But we 
have known fewer than a _ hundred cases 
even faintly approximating her _ success, 
so that we see little hope of solving the rural 
problem in a quarter of a million rural com- 
munities through the teachers. 
Well equipped, successful teachers do not 
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stay more than a year or two in a place. 
There is no possible success with even good 
teachers if they change frequently. The better 
educated they are, the more 
liable they are to undo what 
the last teacher did. 

Mr. Tobin early insisted 
that intensive supervision is in- 
dispensable, and every school 
should be visited by a coun- 
try life director every week. 
Each country life director 
has about twenty-five schools 
so located that he can get 
from any one to another in 
half an hour’s drive. His 
coming does not disconcert 
the teacher, does not excite 
the children; he is not there 
to criticise or to promote 
any special subject method. 
He is there as a country life 
director. If any parent has a grievance, she 


-cannot nurse it for several weeks, talking it 


over in a gossipy way, but goes to the country 
life director with it, within a week. If a 
teacher has trouble she knows that the country 
life director is coming in a few days and will 
help her with it. Rarely does a teacher fail in 
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A HAPPY MEMBER OF THE GARDEN CLUB 
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Cook County, for the frequent visits of the 
country life director:make occasion for failure 
rare. 











AT HARVEST TIME 


The teacher soon feels personally acquainted 
with the country life director, and he can tell 
by name every pupil of ten years of age in the 
district, and knows the home from which they 
come. This eliminates temptation for a school 
district to be clannish. 


ACHIEVEMENT CLUBS. 


The Cook County Achievement Clubs have 
all the virtue of any farm clubs with some 
“plus.” These Achievement Clubs are organ- 
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ings the president announces the program 
and introduces the speakers or entertainers. 
The entire club is familiar with parliamentary 
proceedings and the officers 


handle themselves more 
creditably than adults usually 

é do. 
: All old-time school disci- 
be pline is eliminated. If a 
} s teacher is taken ill, the 





school goes on just the same, 


by the officers of the 
nie Achievement Club. 
Teachers change in rural 


schools in Cook County as 
elsewhere, but there is slight 











MAKING COUNTRY CLUB SIGNS 


ized and officered for permanent service with a 
president and secretary, hold at least bi- 
weekly meetings,make monthly reports to 
the county superintendent’s office, and receive 
a monthly letter in return. They manage all 
community affairs; in all community gather- 


ss. change in the community 

| saret tee | program, for the Achieve- 

tinder ment Clubs carry the respon- 
Set sibility. 

It will be difficult to 

find the same number 


of children of the same age in city schools 
who are as well poised, as intelligent students, 
as clear thinkers, who are as skilful in the 
use of what they know, as are the boys and 
girls in the country districts of Cook 
County. 
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The seven country life directors, Seth Shep- 
herd, Charles W. Farr, Thomas W. Hart, 
Catherine McClaughry, A. F. Paul, Nellie G. 
McMahon and O. F. Aken, are hand-picked, pure- 
bred, school community experts, masterful in 
the science of educational economics, character 
builders and skilful in the art of inspiring leader- 


COOK COUNTY CREED. 


In 1917 the superintendent of Cook County 
announced the county creed :— 

Our system of education seems to be revolu- 
tionized. There seems to be a universal de- 
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Mr. Winship is holding the cards, and the chil- 
dren, fourteen in the school, are drawing lots for 


the pigs presented by Charles W. Farr. 


mand for a change that will connect the 
school training more closely with the life and 
work of the people, a change that will bring 
the school to the home and tie together the 
book learning of the one and the doing of 
useful things by the other. Such a system will 
vitalize book education by putting into practi- 
cal application the principle, “Study what you 
need or soon will need, and learn to do by do- 
ing.” This will put real education within the 
reach of every boy and girl in the school near- 
est at hand. 

Every boy and girl over ten years of age 
should be required to take a course in school- 
home projects, as a part of his regular school 
work. In order to properly carry out this plan, 
each teacher will be employed a sufficient num- 
ber of days during the summer vacation to 
make the school-home work as well supervised 
as any other school work. 
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COUNTRY LIFE DIRECTORS. 


ship and devotedly in love with the work from 
every angle. They are on the job fifty weeks 
in the year, meet with the superintendent and 
other country life directors fifty Saturdays in 
the year, and make a written report of the 
detailed activities of every school day of the 
week. 





The home is the centre of civilization, there- 
fore school-home projects are the best way of 
making home activities the centre of all school 
work. No other school activity opens so wide 
a field for the profitable and agreeable com- - 
bination of study with the doing of things as 
does the school-home project. 

Nothing needs dignifying more than does 
the scientific tilling of the soil and the doing 
of ordinary farm tasks. Nothing dignifies a 
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The entire school of fourteen children and their 
teacher and the “rig’”’ with nine pure bred Duroc 
Jerseys Charles W. Farr gave the school because 
it has the best Achievement Club in twenty-five 
schools. 
subject like giving it a place in the school 
course. Other subjects and occupations have 
been dignified in this way. 
Pupils should be taught to do things, as well 
as to study things. This work is an extension 
of the school system of the county and will 
be supervised and directed by the same school 
official who directs the work in reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic. 
The net profit from any school-home project 
belongs to the child. The net profit must be 
banked, loaned or wisely expended. 
Upon the recommendation of the teachef oe 
exhibit 
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and country life director, upon the successful bers, tomatoes, sweet corn, carrots, cabbages, 
completion of one or more school-home pro- _ beets and peas with remarkable success. Field 
jects not less than ten or more than fifteen per corn, pop-corn, navy beans, potatoes, dry 
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AT A COOK COUNTY FAIR 


cent. will be added to the pupil’s academic onions, 


garlic and sugar beets should be 
average for the year. 


grown by pupils living at a distance from mar- 
Children who can send the produce from ket. Flower gardens are profitable when 
their garden direct to the market with their rightly managed. 

father’s load or have other ways of marketing, 
two or three times a week, may raise radishes, 
lettuce, green beans, spinach, parsley, cucum- 


Study carefully market conditions in your 
locality before deciding what to plant. Do not 
grow what cannot be readily marketed. 


COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES. 
In late September or early October, in every summer vacation 


country life directed district, there are several 
school community harvest festivals, so that no 


weeks. Frequently such a 
festival will continue for two or three days. 
Merchants will give prizes, sometimes of much 





PROUD OF HER FLOWER GARDEN 
school is so small that it does not feel responsi- 
bility for the suecess of the festival. There are 
exhibits of out-of-school achievements of the 


value, for pupils’ achievement. Every child in the 
one hundred and sixty-seven school districts 
looks forward to the harvest festival all sum- 
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mer and dreams of the prize he hopes to win 
by something that he is raising in field or 
garden, in pen yard or stable. 

From mid-October till late November there 
are community evening programs in each 
school. These are elaborate affairs. I have 
attended many of them and have not seen 
one in which practically the whole community 
Was not in attendance. “ Education Week” 
extends for nearly three weeks so that a 
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at which the officers who have been in attend- 
ance at this Fullerton Hall meeting report upon 
what they heard about other achievement club 
work. 

February has sometimes a patriotic com- 
munity event and sometimes it has a literary 
or dramatic setting. 

The March-April meeting is left for the 
ingenuity or special community taste. It often 
has a historic, geographical, industrial, or com- 





ACHIEVEMENT CLUB 


Members on one and one-fourth 


acres raise onion sets, tomatoes, 


carrots, radishes, parsley, cabbage and sweet corn. 


special program is provided everywhere. The 
country life director has a special appropria- 
tion for something of unusual interest and the 
teacher receives from the county superin- 
tendent extra pay for that month, so that she 
may feel that her extra community effort is 
appreciated. 

Of course the holiday month takes care of 
itself. Every school is a community centre of 
joyous greetings. 

January has a county meeting in Fullerton 
Hall, Chicago, for the officers of the one hun- 
dred and sixty-seven Achievement Clubs. Later 
there is a community meeting in every school 


mercial flavor adapted to the community. 

The May-June affair is a wonderful culmina- 
tion of the school community interest of the 
year. Often more than one thousand people 
gather for this school community affair of a 
group of schools. We have enjoyed several of 
these each year and nothing in all our educa- 
tional functioning stands out more distinctly 
than do these events, of which we have had a 
part for fourteen years. 

In no community is school interest allowed 
to go stale. Mr. Tobin says: “It is surprising 
how quickly community interest is dissipated 
unless there is something to sustain it.” 


SELECTION OF COUNTRY LIFE DIRECTORS. 


The personnel of the country life directors 
is one of the highly important factors in the 
success of the Cook County scheme of admin- 
istration and professional supervision. In this 
Superintendent Tobin has manifested rare skill. 
The latest selection, O. F. Aken, is a demon- 
stration of the professional vision of Mr. Tobin 
in being on the look for material for his Board. 
He was in need of a new country life director 
last year. He has served long on the State 
legislative committee in the interest especially 
of rural school progress. On that committee 
was the superintendent of Jackson County in 
the extreme southern peak of Illinois, seventy- 
five miles south of St. Louis. Mr. Aken was 
one of the very able men on this legislative 


committee with Mr. Tobin and had _ skilfully 
championed a most progressive measure, one 
that would do his county great good, but his 
professional virtues were not appreciated by 
the country foik. No county in the state had 
made greater progress and nowhere’ was 
change more needed. But in seven years in 
which he had entirely modernized the county 
at much county expense, he had developed in- 
evitable opposition, and in 1920 he was _ spend- 
ing much time in legislative progress. This 
was too much for the political home folk, and 
he was unexpectedly defeated for re-election. 

llere he was a defeated candidate, without 
a job, in “a-neck-of-the-woods” with slight 
educational reputation, What was he to do? 
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It was first of all important that he get into a 
new environment. He had heard much of 
Cook County and had learned to admire Mr. 
Tobin, with whom he had served on the 
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latter Republican was defeated by Mr. Tobin, 
Democrat, he resigned and reasoned that he 
was old enough to be through with educational 
service. 


That was fourteen years ago. 
legislative committee, and 

so he applied for a position 

as teacher of a one-room 
school in Cook County. 

Imagine, if you can, the 
effect upon this man, six 
hundred miles from Cook 
County, defeated for his 
virtue in creating a modern 
school system, as he read 
this letter from Mr. Tobin: 
“Yes, we have a place for 
you, not as a teacher of a 
one-room school, but as 
country life director.” 

Here was a defeated Re- 
publican, as far from Cook 
County as he could be and 
be in Illinois, offered a 
position in the official 
family of Edward J. Tobin, a 
Chicago. 

Speaking of “interesting memory,” there is 
the case of Charles W. Farr, country life direc- 
tor, an interesting personality, with a remark- 
able experience. He was deputy under County 
Superintendents Albert G. Lane, O. T. Bright 
and Dr. Albert F. Nightingale, but when the 


ENJOYING GARDEN WORK 


Democrat in Twelve years ago I was on the program of 
the Idaho State Association, and met Mr. Farr, 
who was trying to develop a farm out in the 
sage brush. I said: “ Do these folks know who 
you are?” He said: “ They don’t even know 
me as a farmer.” Needless to say, the man- 
agement was soon put wise, and in the after- 
noon Farr made the speech of his life. I am 
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A Typewriting Program with SERVICE 


Gregg typewriting service is more than a book—it is a complete, scientific 
and modern program that includes: 


Five basic “Rational” texts, adapted to every type of course or school. 
Supplementary books 

(a) Typewriting Speed Studies, by Hakes. 

(b) Seven Speed Secrets, by Smith and Wiese. 
Monographs on the teaching of typewriting. 
Extension courses. 
Copyholders for typewriting books. 
Students’ Record Cards. 
Rational Rhythm Phonograph Records. 

(A set of 6 discs, containing 12 records) 

A system of prizes and awards. 
A complete service headed by expert writers and teachers. 
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sure that Idaho has never had a more sensa- 
tional success, and | am sure that Farr has 
never quite equaled that outburst of eloquence. 
Here was a man, a remarkable speaker for 
thirty years, who hadn’t spoken to six people 
at one time for two years, who was trying to 
break in a sagebrush farm where neighbors 
were few and far between. 

The world suddenly changed. He sold his 
farm and joined the campaigners of the Inter- 
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munity leader we have known, and we say 
this in carefully weighed words. We are sure 
that the other six country life directors will 
Say amen. 

Mr. Tobin says frankly that most of his 
achievement has come from his recognition of 
Seth Shepherd, principal of a country school 
in the East Prairie District. Mr. Shepherd had 
the most remarkable garden of which I have 
ever known. On a quarter of an acre he raised 
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An entire school, the teacher with Superintendent Tobin, Country Life Directors Farr and 
Shepherd and Mr. Winship. 
The nine Duroc Jerseys won are in the sacks in front. 


national Harvester Company under Professor 
P. G. Holden. 

One day in Mr. Holden’s office in Chicago 
Tobin came in and he greeted the man whose 
election had made him think he was through 
educationally. Tobin said: “I am looking for 
a country life director.” 

“TI think I can help you. 
know Mr. So and So?” 

“Yes, but he’ll not do.” 

“TI wonder if you know So and So?” 

“Yes, but he’ll not do. Don’t you 
what I want? I want you.” 

“What! Me! Why, bless your soul.” 

And for twelve years Mr. Farr has been one 
of Mr. Tobin’s most efficient leaders. 

Seth Shepherd, Niles Centre, country life 
director, is easily the most remarkable com- 


I wonder if you 


know 


GREAT EDUCATIONAL 


So far as I know Cook County, Illinois, is 
the only county in the United States in which 
every school is a good school with no appre- 
ciable consolidation. It can be done if money 
will be spent freely and wisely; if there are no 
poor roads; if the county superintendent can- 
not be interfered with by local school direc- 
tors or trustees; if there are assistant superin- 
tendents enough so that every school is visited 
once a week; if the superintendent has abso- 
lute authority for hiring and firing teachers; 
if the county superintendent has absolute 


sweet peas, asters, gladiola, dahlias, cabbage, 
celery, pie-plant, beans, peas, lettuce, ~ radishes, 
tomatoes and currants. He had all they wanted 
for the family and much for their neighbors, 
and sold asters ($115.67), gladiola ($45.40), 
dahlias ($45.90), sweet peas ($41.20), cabbages 
($4.00), total $252.23, from a quarter of an acre 
of land. This was at the rate of more than a 
thousand dollars an acre, and Seth Shepherd 
was teaching a country school for the thousand 
dollars a year. It was this garden that led Mr. 
Tobin to induce the district to employ Mr. 
Shepherd for three months of vacation to look 
after the gardens of all the boys and girls of 
this school. This was such a remarkable suc- 
cess that the next year all country life direc- 
tors were employed for twelve months and 
Mr. Shepherd was made country life director. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


power in the selection of assistant superin- 
tendents, and his assistants have absolute auth- 
ority to fix salaries of teachers; and the county 
superintendent is in office for seventeen years 
with no anxiety about re-election. When these 
conditions are complied with it is possible to 
have good one-room schools in any county, 
but even then there will be no universal good 
schools without most unusual administration 
and professional supervision such as has made 
the one-room schools in Cook County, Illinois, 
superlatively good. 
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There is a peculiar quality about Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia which can best be described as a “dual 
personality.” 

When you read its articles the simplicity and sparkling 
interest of its style make you forget that Compton’s is an 
encyclopedia. 

As you thumb through the volumes you find that the 
appearance and make-up of its pages, the character of its 
type and the excellence of its abundant illustrations carry 
the charm of a fine magazine. 


And yet, when you want exact and complete information, 
you find that Compton’s is the most efficient quick- 
telerence book you ever handled. It is this two-fold char- 
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acter which has given Compton’s a new leadership in the 
educational world. 


On the one hand, it answers fact-questions rapidly and 
settles problems with the authority conferred upon it by 
its eighty-eight distinguished editors. On the other hand 
it provides an inexhaustible source of supplementary read- 
ing material. 


The teacher finds what she needs in Compton’s already 
prepared in teachable form. The pupil is so fascinated 
by its clear and brilliant treatment of topics that the task of 
developing the reading habit almost ceases to exist. 


There is a place for Compton’s in every modern school 
room which no other books can fill. 


Write for Free Sample Pages and Prices 


F.E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington Street, CHICAGO 
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THE IMPOSSIBLE. 


There is no power that can have good rural 
schools in a county where people will not 
spend money generously and wisely for the chil- 
dren. There is no magic in the Little Red 
Schoolhouse or in a consolidated school where 
the slogan is “ Save Money” instead of “Save 
the Children.” Good rural schools are impos- 











The youngest prize winner in a school of fourteen 
children. 


sible where the roads prevent regular attend- 
ance, and prevent frequent attention from the 
supervisor. 

It is impossible to give children in the 
country a decent education where locally 
elected school trustees or directors can inter- 
fere with the hiring and firing of teachers. No 


teacher can deal justly by the children if a 
few parents can form a “bloc” and turn out 
a trustee in order to turn out a teacher, or put 
in a trustee in order to put in a girl whose 
parents need the money. It is impossible to 
have good rural schools unless there are super- 
visors enough to visit the schools helpfully at 
least once in two weeks. It is impossible to 
have good country schools unless the county 
superintendent’s office has absolute power in 
all management of the school, even to the 
fixing of the salaries of the teachers; if he 
cannot pay a little more to get a teacher of 
special qualifications for a peculiarly difficult 
situation or if he has to pay the same salary 
to every teacher regardless of qualifications 
and living conditions. 

Good rural schools are impossible if a good 
county superintendent is not retained for years. 

No matter how good a _ superintendent is 
the best work will go to weeds if the culti- 
vation of that crop of virtue is neglected. 
There is a remarkable book, we have praised 
it superlatively, describing fabulous success 
under the direction of an expert supervisor of 
a zone system. We have never seen adminis- 
tration supervision of fifteen schools that in 
all respects equaled that. The expert director 
left a year. We went there a year later to 
write about it most exuberantly. There was 
no appreciable trace of any of the virtues of a 
year before. A good county superintendent 
must be retained in order to keep the advan- 
tage of his good cultivation. 


A FUNDAMENTAL HERES Y. 


Good schools are impossible on the basis 
that in a democracy every man and woman 
has an inalienable right to meddle with every- 
thing that concerns him or his family. 

The first terrific semi-political fight I ever 
mixed in was in Bridgewater, Massachusetts, 
to get the care of the roads out of the hands 
of local school district “road surveyors.” We 
were called monarchists and every other mean 
name that signified anti-democratic. It was a 
campaign that one can never forget; even the 
metropolitan press characterized me as an anti- 
democratic zealot because I refused to admit 
that a local road surveyor has a right to 
scheme to get elected in order to repair the 
road from his house out to the highway. 

For more than two hundred years farmers 
had worked out their road taxes themselves, 
getting so much a day for a horse, a cart, a 
person regardless of the value of the service 
of horse, cart, and person. To interfere with 
a man’s right to work out his road tax was 
high-handed anti-democratic. 

To have a town road surveyor was “cen- 
tralization ” of the worst kind. 

Fortunately we called no names, we had no 
hectic campaign; we merely presented facts, 


cold, hard facts that no one questioned. We 
gave names, located road improvements by 
each road surveyor, gave cases where a man 
was paid an absurd price for a short day with 
a poor team, etc. We educated the citizens until 
only men with no influence, short on facts, but 
long on invectives, opposed the town road sur- 
veyor proposition. 

Decent education for country children is jeop- 
ardized whenever democracy means the virtue 
of the unfit to meddle with things they know 
nothing about. We have won the victory im 
sewers, in fire apparatus, in water works, in 
city lighting, in care of streets and sidewalks 
in cities, and we are making some headway 
in the education of country folk as to the con- 
dition of stables where dairy cattle are kept, 
in co-operative ownership of expensive farm 
machinery, in state direction of highway im- 
provement, and a beginning is being made on 
co-operative marketing. 

Decent schools are permanently impossible 
where there can be no centralization. The 
Little Red Schoolhouse has no more value as 
a slogan than the “dear old ox team” would 
have. 

(Continuedon Page 190.) 
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‘Who will pay your doctor, your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 





OU cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- 
tection. It may be this month—or this week. 


Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 


Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. C. U. Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help 
bear the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of 
Quarantine, may suddenly throw upon you. 


It makes for that safe and a ge to be protected by the 

iv If you once experience what T. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss yes Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I’d borrow 
money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to || DR. A. E. WINSHIP 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my -— 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. U.” Dr. WINSHIP Says: 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You “Heads or Tails You Win” 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 

It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or gy -. mrtg nny 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine the ‘best provision for sack 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- an emergency is the Teachers 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20-per cent. increase Fannaity Rs gli —. 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established teacher’ is well and has an 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- income, it is comparatively 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month wily be Bw: gah geen that 
. 2 e v0 Ss € 

when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in-  {[t jis a case in which you eae 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental whether you win or lose. If 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. you do not meet the catas- 
trophe you are in luck, and 


Please Don’t Procrastinate—At Least Send the Coupon if you do you are in luck. 


Heads or tails, you win.” 























Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our . 
booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all Free Information Coupon 
over America who have experienced what it means to have To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 
the T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. Lincoln, Neb. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We siiall I am interested in knowing about 


; q ; your Protective Benefits. Ser > 
then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. whole story and booklet of testimonials, 
Please do it today. 
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CONCERNING THE TEACHING OF SPELLING— (I.) 


SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD 

I am most grateful to the genial and generous editor of the Journal of Education, for giving me this oppor- 
tunity to reply to the many letters received from teachers of English in High Schools, who are sharing the burden 
caused by the present situation in spelling. Their full and thoughtful replies to questions sent them than a 
year ago, have been heartening and helpful in-the extreme. They have revealed both the human phases and the sub- 
ject side of the problem, and out of their rich experienc 
and the remedies for existing conditions. 


more 
have written their own conclusions as to the present need, 


Since it is not possible to conduct a personal with all the teachers who have thus replied, it 's 


with sincere appreciation that I take advantage of these hospitable pages to acknowledge the helpfulness of this 


correspondence 


group of Comrades-in-Teaching. Their experience has thrown much light upon the path which we must tread, 
: 


for they have thought clearly; and they will greatly helo in solving-the problems now confronting us in the teaching 


of spelling. 
I. INTRODUCTION: RETURNS FROM THE FIELD. 


Teachers have ordinarily taken for granted 
that spelling is a simple subject of study, so 
simple that anyone might teach it without 
preparation. Some young teachers, in prepara- 
tion for teaching spelling, merely recall the 
memories of their own school days, interpreted 
now as then. Always, these memories cling, 
and affect our work. 

The subject has always been considered a 
purely elementary one, to be ended in gram- 
mar school days. Certain words we had ex- 
pected to finish as we went along, dealing them 
out from grade to grade, to be forever mas- 
tered then and there. 

The wife of a country farmer, much worried 
over the impending obligation of inviting the 
minister to supper, at last mustered courage, 
set the day, and dispatched her small boy with 
the invitation, which he delivered faithfully in 
his mother’s exact words: “ Mother says, ‘ Will 
you come over to supper tonight, then that will 
be done with!’” 

We, it seems, had expected spelling to be 
‘done with” when we set forth upon the high 
school curriculum. Who could imagine that 
after years of faithful attention to the subject, 
a boy would astound his high 
school with misspelled words in his written 
exercises? Or, worse yet, scatter them 
through his themes in college! Still greater 
disasters, however, have attended many a luck- 
less graduate who left such mementoes in 
business correspondence, at the bank, or when 
applying for a position. 

The stern record, however, is not debatable. 
Reports definitely show that whatever the cur- 
riculum may say as to the place of spelling, it 
is not “done with” in the grammar 
nor is it yet well done throughout the country. 
This is the judgment of the high school 
teachers and principals who have recently cor 
responded with me concerning this subject. 

All, without exception, reported that there 
is a general need of further instruction in 
spelling. Four principals washed their hands 
of the matter, saying that the subject 
elementary and did not belong to the 
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school curriculum. But nearly all who re- 
ported were trying, by hook or crook, to wedge 
instruction in spelling into the chinks of an 
already crowded curriculum. Ordinarily, this 
piece of work was required of the English de- 
partment, and the time given to it was sub- 
tracted from other required instruction of the 
department. 

Many teachers wrote: “We might end our 
troubles if all the faculty would unite in trying 
to overcome them, for pupils misspell in all 
their written work in all the departments.” 

Teachers of vocational subjects were most 
sweeping in their statements, most positive in 
their sense of duty; their pupils could not spell 
correctly and needed to be taught. They “ had 
to teach spelling,” they said, because it was so 
essential to business Many high 
schools reported that they do teach spelling 
regularly, making their own lists of 
from those misspelled in written exercises. 
Some up-to-date schools have prepared pam- 
phlets giving instructions to teachers and out- 
lines of lessons. 

It would seem that this testimony coming 
from high throughout the country 
proves that spelling cannot be “done with” in 
grammar schools under existing conditions. It 
warrants the admission of spelling to the high 
school curriculum. It would also seem that 
the present situation might throw light upon 
our confused thinking, if thoughtfully studied. 
Such study may point the way out of our diff- 
culties. It may show us that certain phases of 
the study of spelling belong to the high school. 

II. THE PROBLEM: TO BE ANALYZED. 

A most teacher 
led his class of high school pupils through the 
required course in geometry “ without a book,” 
to the great satisfaction of both the class and 
the teacher. The following instructions were 
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given to the class as a preface to their work, 
and beyond this no clue to the demonstrations 
required of them:- 

1. Find out what you have to do. 

2. Find out how to do it. 

3. Do it. 

Somewhat after this same fashion, a teacher 
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A New Textbook for Grades IV and V in 


THE WOODS HUTCHINSON HEALTH SERIES 











BUILDING STRONG BODIES 


Illustrated. 88 cents postpaid. 


“Train a child to play vigorously and sensibly and you will ingrain into his very 
marrow health habits which will last his life through; and better still, you will also 
make him a true socialized being, able to work with his fellows.”—From the Preface of 
Building Strong Bodies. 





The movement for training children to play effectively is rapidly developing and 
spreading throughout this country and the countries of Europe. Play in the out-of- 
doors is now recognized in its many-sided significance for successful living. BUILD- 
ING STRONG BODIES, which teaches health training through play, is a unique contri- 
bution to this important field of education. It is the only textbook designed to show 
school children how to use play and exercise in the out-of-doors in such a way as to de- 
velop the strong physique and steady nerves required to meet the exacting tasks of the 
present-day business and social world. The book rounds out the well-known Woods 
Hutchinson Health Series, which now follows the child in his work, his play, 
and his home and community life. 





—THE WOODS HUTCHINSON HEALTH SERIES 





This series is the pioneer in the new treatment of hygiene which stresses the 
normal, healthy, happy life each child should enjoy. It trains young people in 
habits of health, self-control, and civic responsibility. 


Each Illustrated. 


The Child’s Day (Grades III or IV) gives pupils very early the necessary 
instruction in regard to the formation of personal hygienic habits. .76 


Building Strong Bodies (Grades IV or V). . ........ 88 


Community Hygiene (Grade VI) teaches children how good health can be 
maintained in the home, in the school, and in the community. . .96 


A Handbook of Health (Grades VII and VIII) gives a thorough knowledge 
of such important subjects in physiology and hygiene as are needed 
by every person who would keep himself, and help to keep his com- 
munity, in the most healthful condition. . . ...... =. 96 


Each of the above books is complete in itself. A school system may therefore use two, three, or 
all of the books. 


Let us send you, free of charge, “Practical Suggestions for Teaching Hygiene,” 
the latest number of our Educational Progress Bulletins. This is now on press. 
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and supervisor reports: “In working, with 


‘my teachers I always tried to follow these 
tules :— 


of the difficulty or 


“1. Find out ‘the cause 
weakness. 

“2. Determine the remedy for the difficulty. 

“3. Apply it.” 

Would it not be quite worthwhile to, ana- 
lyze our various ‘experientes and expériments, 
with our derived convictions, until we arrive at 
a few simple conclusions? 

This the writer has striven to do, after re- 
peatedly reading the returns from the able 
and thoughtful teachers who have described 
their experiences. The articles herewith be- 
ginning are intended to set forth certain con- 
clusions which seem both clear and reasonable. 
We shall begin our study with observations on 
the reports from the high schools. 


III. ONE CAUSE OF THE PRESENT DIFFICULTY. 


Our present difficulties in spelling are largely 
due to confusion in thought. This confusion 
arises chiefly from the fact that, historically, 
spelling was the first subject taught when the 
child was sent to school. He spelled his way 
into reading, the order being as follows: First, 
the alphabet recited in order; then syllables 
(ab, ad, etc.); then words spelled; and then 
reading,—spelling one word after another be- 
fore pronouncing it. The entrance to the book 
was by way of the alphabet, and the alphabetic 
method of teaching reading. 

Some veterans in the field remember when 
the alphabetic method was abandoned, for 
obvious reasons, and the “ word and sentence” 
methods of teaching reading were substituted. 
This is neither the time, nor the place, for a 
survey of our zig-zag from the alphabetic 
method to the word and sentence methods, 
then back to the phonetic method; then back 
to the pictorial or dramatic method; and then 
on and on to silent reading and its associates. 
It is interesting to note that we were always 
substituting a part for the whole; always react- 
ing from one extreme to another; always zig- 
zagging; but not always thinking clearly. 

In the reaction from the alphabetic method, 
we dropped the alphabet totally, like a hot coal, 
and for a long time forgot to spell. But we 
never forgot that spelling was elementary, ex- 
ceedingly elementary, and belonged at the be- 
ginning of things. We foolishly added in our 
thought: “And only at the beginning.” 

Just there, we were wrong; all wrong. It 
has been said of charity that it should “ begin 
at home.” Some philosopher added: “ But it 
should not end there.” So, it is with spelling. 
It should begin in the early stages of learning 
to read; but it should not end there. 

My first conclusion is that the elementary 
study of spelling, related to reading in its early 
stages, is only the beginning; that it is not 
the whole of spelling. Methods which seem to 
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prove adequate at this stage are totally inade- 

quate for the later stages of téaching and 
Study. Sa e ; 
IV. STAGES OF SPELLING. 

Spelling in itself is not a separate subject of 

study. Alone by itself it does not exist. It 

becomes dead, and relatively useless, as soon 


.as it/ 16 cat away-from the subjects which it 


is intended to support. It is always an adjunct, 
and the emphasis and method of teaching 
should change both with the maturity of the 
student, and the subject which is for the time 
being supported by spelling, or by the study 
of words. 

1. In the beginning, spelling is an essential 
element in developing power to recognize and 
to pronounce words. Pray note that it is an 
adjunct only, a support. Through attending to 
the syllables of the spoken word, or the letters 
and letter groups of the written word, the 
pupil develops a power of attending to the 
form and the sound of the word, which reacts 
upon his ability to pronounce words at sight, 
As an adjunct to learning to read,then (I re- 
peat), spelling is indispensable. At this stage 
it is elementary and simple. Its philosophy is 
not interpreted to the child. The teacher who 
is wise makes much of the analysis of the 
spoken words into sounds. This, as we know, 
is the basis of any alphabet; and the power 
to relate the sounds of the spoken word to 
the letters of the written word is one essential 
element to be developed in the mastery of 
words. 

It has often happened in our school work 
that spelling has been slighted as soon as the 
pupil has learned to read. And the obvious 
relation between this beginning of reading 
and the necessity of spelling, has been so clear 
that the subject has often been disposed of 
as ending with this first need, and in this first 
relation. 

2. The second phase of spelling is neverthe- 
less equally important, although not affecting 
so many pupils. The written word itself is 
made up of letters; the units of the spoken 
word are sounds. Therefore, the immediate 
act of spelling, although not the entire study 
of spelling by any means, is concerned with 
writing the letters of the words in their order, 
in the course of writing sentences which one 
needs to write. It has, therefore, come to 
pass that when the pupil is learning to write, 
the fact that he cannot spell and must leara 
to spell dominates the situation again; and 
we have returned to emphasis on spelling im 
the early grammar grades, gradually “ easing 
off” as we approach the high school. 

3. But we then have just arrived at the stage 
when a mature study of spelling is essential. 
Pupils are rapidly modifying their own personal 
vocabulary, used both in speech and in writing. 
Their subjects of thought are many; theif 
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environment broadens. All this means more 
thought as to their vocabulary, and change in 
the selection of words. 

The teaching of spelling now becomes more 
complex, as it naturally should, for the pupil 
is now in the third stage of the study of 
spelling. He must teach himself to spell, for 
in a few years, or possibly a few months, he 
must leave school. No teacher will be at hand 
to mark his papers, or to note errors, or to 
assign tasks to set his misspelling right. In- 
stead of that, he meets a rude taskmaster who 
dismisses him if he falls below the standard. 
In business, he loses his position. If he writes 
friendly letters, his friends laugh at him. Un- 
aided by knowledge of the principles of word- 
building, he is unable to master a dictionary, 
or an alphabetical list. 

How slow we have been to discover that 
merely finding a word in the dictionary is a 
task, unless one has been taught alphabetical 
order. And that synonyms must differ with all 
the various meanings of words; that dictionary 
pronunciation requires an understanding of 
diacritical marks, and that these marks, in 
turn, require a clear understanding of the 
sounds of letters,—phonetic training! 

To learn how to use a dictionary, and so 
to help one’s-self; to become conscious of the 
essential laws that underlie the structure of 
words; to clearly recognize any exception as 
an exception to a general rule; to spell cor- 
rectly in writing; and more than that, to 
insert the right word in the right place, know- 
ing its meaning; all these belong now to the 
expanded spelling—to the Mastery of Words. 
(At this stage, then, spelling is something more 
than naming the letters of a word in order.) 

When hungry souls are facing forward, and 
confronting a life work which must be done, 
shall we say that because the essential subject 
of study should have been ended in the gram- 
mar school, they are to find no help now in 
the High School, and must go on without the 
power of helping themselves? Is not this a 
sort of illiteracy? Can we be content to 
graduate unlettered students? 

The study of spelling must leave with the 
student the power to help himself in the mas- 
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tery of words. And now, we know why spell- 
ing is not, and cannot be “done with” in 
either primary or grammar schools. Life is 
so full, and so complex, with its crowded cities 
and its far-reaching railroads; with its prob- 
lems of trade, and its hurry of communica- 
tions; with its trolleys, and its telegraph, its 
telephones, and its radio; its airplanes, its 
commerce, and its wharves! New words by 
shoals are pushing their way forward at every 
turn. Who could prophesy before the war 
what words would be most common? Who 
foresaw a few years ago the vocabulary that 
followed after radium? Who can say to a 
boy today that ten years from now he will 
need certain words and “no others”? No one 
can say this who has been in the faintest de- 
gree conscious of his own growth, and his own 
need of expression in the new fields into 
which his feet have been led. 


V. CONCLUSION. 


Therefore, is it not perfectly clear that our 
study of the subject of spelling must consider 
not only the elementary stage, but the several 
succeeding stages? Is it not likewise plain 
that we must adjust method and plan to the 
maturity, the need, the ability, and the en-’ 
vironment of the pupil? 

Is it not also true that this subject is not 
simple but complex, although it can be reduced 
to simple principles? And is it not likewise 
true that the product of our teaching must 
be not simply a packed bag or knapsack con- 
taining merely certain words learned, from 
which one may later choose the words to be 
used; but rather power to deal with any new 
word that is needed, or that must be used, or 
in the new use of an old word? 

It is a life-long business, this Mastery of 
Words! Naming letters in order is a part of it, 
but not the whole. Happily, as long as lan- 
guage grows in meaning (as we grow in 
understanding), we add to our inheritance the 
words that we need to know. And if the word 
is ours, and belongs to the expression of our 
thought, we shall wish to write it and, there- 
fore, must spell. No; spelling is never “done 
with”; and it can be mastered. 





MORNING PRAYER 


SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD 


Written at Sunrise on Great Salt Lake 


Oh, wonderful new day, unfolding to the children of men‘ 

Bring us afresh the vision of beauty; 

Show us anew the path our feet must tread; 

Flood our hearts with the warmth of love, even as thou 
dost fill the waiting valleys with sunshine; 

And lift our eyes to the vast dome of sky which, day and 
night, shelters us all, children of one Father. 

So shall we, brave and rejoicing, go forward in our un- 
trodden paths, quietly fulfilling our appointed tasks, 

Until, grateful, peace-filled, and unafraid, we face the set- 
ting sun, the evening shadow, and the quiet night. 
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SOLVING THE RURAL PROBLEM 


(Continued from Page 184.) 


A FUNDAMENTAL DANGER. 


Indispensable centralization must 
farther and no faster than it can carry the 
public with the idea. 

Education of the taxpayer to the advantage 
of centralization is more important than is 
centralization itself. 

There is no place for the Czar in the United 
States any more than there is a place for the 
Bolshevist. 

When virtue cannot maintain itself virtu- 
ously it ceases to be a virtue. 

The fact must ever be kept in mind that the 
public school is the public’s school, and the 


go no 


voice of the public is the voice of God demo- 
cratically. Nothing is good for the public until 
the public appreciates its value. 

Until the public is educated to want centrali- 
zation the centralization is not good for the 
public. 

If school idealists are too lazy to take the 
time and trouble to educate the public then 
the idealist has no right to claim any virtue 
for his idea. 

A Czar in assumed virtue is as dangerous in 
the United States as the Bolshevist. Propa- 
ganda for a Czar is as vicious as propaganda 
for Bolshevism. 


A FUNDAMENTAL DIFFERENCE. 


The fundamental difference between the 
propaganda of the Czarists and the Bolshevists 
is this, that there is no danger of the perma- 
nent success of anything aristocratic or auto- 
cratic in the United States. The vast foreiga 
immigration has no tendency to aristocracy, 
and it is decidedly democratic on a_ sliding 


scale that propagandists for centralization 
have an uninviting soil while the opponents 
have a fertile soil. 

To educate the public toward centralization 
is really the height of Americanization virtue, 
while to fail thus to educate the public is little 
short of criminal neglect. 

















decisive are its many superiorities. 


every typist. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 





THE NEW QUIET 12 


In School and Office 


ena latest Remington model is repeating in the school- 
room the extraordinary success it has won in the busi- 
ness world. In half a century of typewriter history no 
other machine has so quickly won the hand and heart of teachers and students—so 


Its natural touch, its light action, and its exceptional responsiveness are a revela- 
tion in swift and easy operation. And the beauty of its work is a source of pride to 


Send to us for our booklet, “What Some of America’s Leading Schools Say About the 
Remington Quiet Twelve.” The testimony of these leading commercial educators is so 
convincing that it leaves nothing more to be said. 


(Branches Everywhere) 
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TRIUMPHS 


374 Broadway, New York 





STANDARD SINCE THE INVENTION 
OF THE WRITING MACHINE 
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BOOK 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on 
his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


RESPONSIBLE CITIZENSHIP. By Arthur Benton 
Mavity and Nancy Barr Mavity. Cloth. 424 pages. 
Chicago, New York, Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn 
and Company. 

If high school graduates are not praiseworthy Ameri- 
cans it will be for lack of books calculated to make them 
“Responsible Citizens.” The Mavitys have certainly 
selected a highly suggestive title for their book, and they 
magnify the appropriatenesss of the “Responsible Citizen- 
ship” by this happy quotation :— 

“A great city is that which has the greatest men and 
women. If it has a few ragged huts it is still the great- 
est city in the world.”-—Walt Whitman. 

From Table of Contents to the fourteen pages of classi- 
fied index every paragraph is focused on making the best 
men and women in the world for the best country in the 
world. That thought was evidently in the minds of the 
authors all the time they were making this book. 

The first half of the book is devoted to American Ideals, 
—Individual Rights and Social Order. 

Part Two to American Institutions——General Principles 
and the Machinery of Government. 

The students are led from the first to feel the responsi- 
bility that is coming to them first individually and then in 
groups. The authors feel and their book will make 
teachers feel their responsibility for making students rea- 
lize responsibility. We can recall no book that from start 
to finish rings true to one great motivating idea as vitally 
as does “Responsibile Citizenship.” 

Primarily it does this by going at the young student 
right, not by haranguing or dissecting or theorizing, but 
by getting down to cases (and very modern and very 
real cases), by straight thinking, and by fairness in dis- 
cussion and argument. 

Facts are weighed carefully, terms are clearly defined 
and aptly illustrated, and the argument follows a clearly 
marked line that leads to a definite end—not of course al- 
ways to finality of judgment, but to a logical resting place 
where the student can take stock of himself and his world 
and proceed with little fear of disaster. Many of the 
facts and cases cited are very recent, so that the discus- 
sion strikes home with special force and vividness. 

“Responsible Citizenship” gets close to the student’s 
consciousness in a most appealing way. 

We have become greatly interested in this whole subject 
and have examined several books with the same general 
purpose, and we are deeply impressed with the fitness 9f 
“Responsible Citizenship” as the title of a book intended 
to make worthy Americans both in leadership and in the 
rank and file of American citizens. 





THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. An Introduction to Mod- 
ern Astronomy. By Sir Richard Gregory. With illus- 
trations. Cloth. New York: E. P, Dutton and Com- 
pany. 

Nothing in creation has the majesty of the universe, 
nothing has such absorbing interest for every one who 
gives it any intensive thought, and nothing so challenges 
the devotion of the brainiest scientist. 

For instance, Schwabe, a native of Dessau, began his 
scientific observations of the sun in 1826, and not until 
1857 was he awarded the gold medal of the Royal As- 
tronomical Society. He spent twelve years to satisfy 
himself, six years more to command the attention of sci- 
entists, and thirteen more to convince them that his obser- 
vations were reliable. 

Sir Richard Gregory renders the general reader a great 
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this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


service in “The Vault of Heaven,” because he not only 
presents the mysteries of the heavens with thrilling in- 
tensity, but explains how these mysteries have become 
familiar facts so clearly that any careful reader can un- 
derstand star magnitudes and distances, and the coming »f 
comets and meteors much better understood than the pitch- 
ing of a fadeaway ball. 

Astronomy was our most bewitching subject as a 
child, and the teaching of it in the State Normal School 
was our greatest joy, hence the appeal of “The Vault of 
Heaven” is beyond expression. If we can tempt one 
teacher to enjoy this book as we have enjoyed it we shall 
be gratified. 


HOW TO TEACH HANDWRITING: A TEACHERS’ 
MANUAL. By Frank N. Freeman and Mary L. 
Dougherty. Cloth. 505 pages. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

We shall watch with consuming interest the reception 
this unusual Teachers’ Manual has. It is as notable a 
Subject Method departure as we have seen. It is an 
heroic attempt to take the teaching of penmanship away 
from the two systems that seem to have had the field 
very largely to themselves, and, so far as we know, it is 
the first attempt to meet the requirements of the Tests and 
Measurements scales. 

It is sure to be well tried out in some cities and states. 
If it wins in the crusade which it must make it will 
revolutionize school work in the teaching of handwriting. 
We are in no position to hazard even a reckless guess on 
the outcome of this highly scholarly crusade, but we shall 
have a keen desire to see what happens as the result of 
this attempt to give an entirely new vision of the principles 
of instruction in writing. 


IN THE JUNGLE WITH CHEERUPS AND THE 
QUIXIES. By Grace Bliss Stewart. Illustrations by 
Morgan Stinemetz. Cloth. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company. 

There is almost as much genius in inventing a new idea 
in writing and illustrating children’s books as in 
adapting farm machinery to new needs. Grace Bliss 
Stewart’s “In the Jungle With Cheerups and the Quixies” 
with its twenty-four stories of jungle life is a real inven- 
tion, a brilliant bit of genius let loose with literary pen 
and artist’s brush. Every chapter reveals to children ‘n 
a way that they can not fail to appreciate and understand 
some characteristic of some animal of the jungle. There 
is no attempt to tell all about any animal, only some dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, always told in such a bewitch- 
ing way that children can never forget what they read. 


HEALTH TRAINING IN SCHOOL. A Handbook for 
Teachers and Health Workers. Prepared for the Na- 


tional Tuberculosis Association by Theresa Dansdill, 
in consultation with Charles M. DeForest, Crusade 
Executive, National Tuberculosis Association. Intro- 


ductory note by M. V. O’Shea. National Tuberculosis 

Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

This is the only book of the kind that has been ap- 
proached. It is not a textbook on Anatomy, Physiology 
or Hygiene, but it is a series of graded lessons. Here are 
sample sentences indicating the sanity of everything about 
the book :— 

“In the kindergarten and primary grades it is enough 
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to tell the children what to do rather than why it should 
be done.” “Children need stories, just as they need food, 
toys, love, laughter and play. All these represent a form 
of child hunger which should be satisfied.” “In reading 
a story omit tiresome details.” 

There are thirty-three pages of Graded Outlines and 
130 pages of stories, every one adapted to the grade to 
which it is assigned. 

There are thirty pages of “Poems and Quotations” 
printed in long double column so that there are more than 
100 pages of an ordinary book. They are a notable fea- 
ture, something not to be found elsewhere. 

There are twenty pages of Projects, and 140 pages »f 
intensely practical material for school use. 

This book will add to the joy and the betterment of the 
children and be a source of information to superinten- 
dents, teachers, nurses and all other educational health 
workers who want to make the formation of good health 
habits interesting and desirable. 

School life is a preparation for life outside the school 
and the health of the individual to a marked degree decides 
his success. Health is not an isolated subject and can- 
not be separated from the other subjects of the curriculum. 
The material may be used in the daily reading, language, 
civics, history, geography, physical training and art periods 
as well as in the regular instruction in physiology and 
hygiene. 


PIONEER LIFE SERIES: IN THE NORTH WOODS 
OF MAINE. The Story of a Winter in the Wilder- 
ness Fifty Years Ago. By E. E, Thomas. Illustrated 
with drawings by H. Boylston Dummer. Cloth. Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company. 
This account of “Pioneer Life in the North Woods of 

Maine” if of less value historically than the “Hidden Pio- 

neers of the Rockies” by Driggs and Russell has a literary 

charm and a compelling interest for those of us who have 
loved the Pine Tree State from childhood days, and shouid 
be read by boys and girls of today who are liable to lose 
sight of the fact that there have been adventurers in New 
England since the days of Pilgrims and Puritans. 


DANTE AND HIS INFLUENCE. By Thomas Nelson 
Page, Litt. D., LL.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Cloth. Illustrated. xvi+239 pages. 

This book was the last work of the late Thomas Nelson 
Page, the eminent American novelist, and is doubtless in 
a sense the fruit of his stay in Italy, where he rendered 
distinguished service as American Ambassador during the 
trying days of the war. Originally written in the form 
of lectures for delivery under the Page-Barbour Founda- 
tion established by Mrs. Page at the University of Vir- 
ginia, the volume appeared only a few days before Mr. 
Page’s lamented death, and is a worthy memorial both to 
him and to his wife, to whose memory he dedicated it. 
The author expressly disclaims in his introduction any 
attempt to add to Dante scholarship; he is interesting 
rather in serving as the interpreter of Dante and of Dante's 
message to our own people. It is Dante as a “Spiritual 
Educator,” as he calls him, that Mr. Page wants us to 
know, and he rebukes those who would befog that mes- 
sage by reading into it hidden things that Dante never in- 
tended (as one recent writer attempted to do), in these 
words: “... To carry the analysis of his noble poem so 
far as to destroy its incomparable poetry, seems like 
measuring with a foot-rule the lance of Don Quixote or 
surveying with a compass and chain the forest of Arden.” 
The nine “studies” that compose the book include “Dante 
and His Time,” “Dante and Florence,” “Dante’s Prose,” 
“The Divine Gomedy,” “Dante and His Teaching,” “Dante 
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and Italian. Nationality,” “Dante and Italian Inspiration,” 
and “Dante the Master.” The illustrations are two por- 
traits of Dante: Giotto’s in the Bargello, and Orcagna's 
frieze in the Strozzi Chapel. The book is a real contribu- 
tion to Dante studies in the broader aspect and a fitting 
capstone to a noble literary career: 


SEA CREATURES. By Ilsien Nathalie Gaylord. Witir. 
illustrations by Florence Liley Young. Cloth. 236 
pages. Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 


“Sea Creatures” is fascinating in information and in-- 
spiration. The illustrations are illuminating as well as. 


captivating and the approach to the whole subject is ap- 
pealing to a child. There is a human air about it all so 
that children appreciate the family life of the sea folk, 


There is the charm of humanity in the style while the 


facts are purely scientific, 

A sample of the attractive putting of facts in action 
may be appreciated from these paragraphs :— 

“Such cannibals as the lobsters are. They actually de- 
light in catching any weaker lobster and eating him up. 
If he happens to be one of his own brothers that does not 
trouble him at all. 

“Where do you suppose a lobster keeps his teeth? Not 
in his mouth. They are down in his stomach. To be 
sure he has only three teeth in all, but they are very long 
and stout, and chew the food well. 

“About other things he is just as topsy-turvy. When 
he swims he goes backward. And how he can jump! It 
always has to be backward too, but he can go twenty feet 
at a jump.” 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘Back bone—The Development of Character.” By 
Samuel S. Drury.—‘Privateering and Piracy in the 
Colonial Period.” By John Franklin Jameson.—Follow- 
ing Columbus.” By William L. Nida.—‘Twenty Years at 
Hull House.” By Jane Addams. Edited by Eva Warner 
Case.—“Self-Proving Business Arithmetic.” Exercise 
Book for Self-Proving Business Arithmetic. By Thomas 
T. Goff—“The Financing of Education in the State of 
New York.’ By the Educational Finance Inquiry Com- 
mission, under the auspices of the American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. Report prepared for the 
commission by George D. Strayer and Robert Murray 











Haig.—‘‘An Experiment With a Project Curriculum.” 
By Ellsworth Collings, with an introduction by William 
H. Kilpatrick.—‘‘Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales.” By John 
Ss. P. Tatlock and Perey MacKaye.—“Hereward the 
Wake.” By Charles Kingsley. Edited by Charles H. Ray- 
mond.—“The Child’s Mind and the Common Branches.” 


By Daniel Wolford La Rue, Ph.D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

“Sentence Sense and Verb Usage.’ By Ellen E. Car- 
rigues and Maxwell W. Nurnberg.—‘Writing and Re- 
writing.” By George Carver, W. S. Maulsby and T. A. 
Knott. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

“Milestones in American Literature.” By Percy H. 


Boynton.—“The Progress of Arithmetic.” By David 
Eugene Smith. Price, 72 cents.—‘“Practical Map Exer- 
cises and Syllabus in English History.” Price, 56 cents— 


“Practical Map Exercises and Syllabus in General His- 
tory.” By R. C. Willard and Edward kK. Robinson. 
Price, 56 cents.—‘‘The Soil and Its Management.” By 
Merritt F. Miller. Price, $1.64.—‘French Idioms and 
Phrases.” By Genevieve H. Cheney. Price, 76 cents.— 
“Essentials of Plane and Solid Geometry.” By David 
Eugene Smith. Boston, New York: Ginn and Company. 

“The Book of Sports and Games.” By Walter Camp.— 
“A History of English Literature.” By Edward Albert, 
M. A.—“Child Labor and the Constitution.” By Raymond 
G. Fuller. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

“How to Debate.” By Robert W. Babcock and John 
H. Powell.—“Population Problems.” By Edward Byron 
Reuter.—“The Silent Reader” (Second Grade). By Ethel 
M. Hale.—“How to Teach Physics.” By Rogers D. Rush. 
Philadelphia, Chicago, London: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

“Who's Who in South Dakota.” By O. W. Coursey.— 
“First White Woman in the Black Hills.” By Annie 
D. Tallent. Mitchell, South Dakota: Educator Supply 
Company. 

“Workaday English.” By Stella Stewart Center. New 
York, London: The Century Company. 

“Sea Creatures.” By Ilsien Nathalie Gaylord. [Illus- 
trated by Florence Liley Young.—‘‘Paul in Picture Land.” 
By Richard A. Clarke. Illustrated by Clara Atwood Fitts. 
—“English Phonetics.” By Frank B. Parlin.—“The Grow- 
ing Child.” By S. Josephine Baker.—‘“In the Jungle.’ By 
Grace Bliss Stewart. Illustrated by Morgan Stinemetz. 


“Field and Tree.” By Zoe Meyer. Illustrated by Clara E.. 


Atweed. Bosten: Little, Brewn and Company. 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schovls or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 


acceptable as news. 


Charles A. S. Dwight has been ap- 
pointed again on the faculty of the 
Asheville, N. C., Summer School for 
1924 session. His courses will be in 
the line of applications of psychology 
to education. 


Ii the University of Florida con- 
tinues growing as iast as it has since 
its organization in 1900, it will be a 
matter of only a short time before a 
big medical school will be established 
there. Need of the medical school is 
shown by the numbers of students 
who are forced to leave the state every 
year to get training in their profession 
elsewhere, because of the lack of 
facilities here. 


Mother and Child, the official pub- 
lication of the American Child Health 
Association, appears with the January 
issue in a new form, a new name The 
Child Health Magazine, pages doubled 
in size, attractive typographical ap- 
pearance and rather fully illustrated. 

An editorial announcement reads as 
follows: “With this issue Mother and 
Child, for the last four years the ofh- 
cial publication of the American Child 
Health Association and the American 
Child Hygiene Association, becomes 
The Child Health Magazine. We 
hope you will think that the changed 
format is a vast improvement, and 
that you will like the increased 
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WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 
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Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


content and scope of the magazine. 

“We ask you to consider this issue 
as the first step in transforming a 
pioneer publication into a big national 
journal of child health activities.” 

An intellectual landmark of the 
Middle West was lost on New Year’s 
night when “Horace Mann House,” 
one of the buildings of Antioch Col- 
lege, Yellow Springs, Ohio, was de- 
stroyed by fire. The structure was 
the home oi the pioneer educator 
when he was president of Antioch 
seventy years ago, and thus became 
the western rendezvous for a number 
of New’ England intellectuals and 
other notable figures in the national 
life of that period. Among those en- 
tertained by President Mann were 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Edward Everett Hale, 
Daniel Webster and Henry Clay. 
Hawthorne found among the girls of 
Antioch College the Hilda of his 
“Marble Faun.” The college was re- 
organized three years ago under the 
presidency of Arthur E. Morgan, and 
now offers a liberal education, techni- 
cal or professional training and actual 
exnerience in practical life. Half the 
students work while the other half 
study, in alternate periods of five 
weeks. The loss of the house is a 
handicap to Antioch, but steps were 


at once taken to replace it with a 
modern structure much more service- 
able to modern needs. The new build- 
ing is to be called the Horace Manu 
memorial. 





The whole country is interested iu 
watching the legislative action on the 
School Merit Bill of New York City 
origin. Some recent elections and 
some anticipated elections to the su- 
pervisory positions are responsible for 
this national interest. 





The New York State 
likely to pass a bill requiring the 
teaching of the Constitution of the 
United States from the eighth grade 
through high school and college. 


Assembly is 





Salt Lake City names its newest 
school James Whitcomb Riley, and 
has the original of Mr. Riley’s poem, 
“The Beetle, an Appreciation,” pre- 
sented by Albert F. Phillips of the 
Telegram of that city, who was one 
of the owners and editors of the 
Kokomo (Ind.) Tribune when the 
poem was printed August 16, 1879 


Dr. Walter S. Athern of Religious 
Education Department of Boston Uni- 
versity is by far the best defender of 
the church and her children in this 
day of reckless charges. 








$135.00 Prize 


Year’s Tuition in 
Art Museum School 


“The Museum School has a newer and quicker way. ... An earnest 
student may now gain at home artistic vision never acquired by many artists.” 


—Transcript. 
The “Glass” 


“The work by students is fairly astonishing.’’—Globe. 
so perfects vision without the usual aid of teachers’ eyes 


and hands that copies, theories, technique, tests and glass become unnec- 


essary. 


By its use Grade teachers may teach object drawing, the High School 


give painter’s vision, Art Schools teach art instead of drawing, artists paint 
better, and in time drawing become the Fourth R, as vital in all education 


as for a basis for art. 


Then the public seeing truly, will buy for beauty in- 
stead of fashion, and liberally support artists who produce beauty. 


Home 


Class fee ($10.00 + postage) shortens Art School study. It supplies Draw- 


ing and Painting Glass ($2.50), 


“Drawing and Painting Self-Taught” ($3.00) 
and criticisms during year’s work for prize. 


Stamped envelope for circular. 


Anson K. Cross. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Boston, Mass. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass.. 120 Boylston St. 
New fora, N. ¥., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bidg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St, 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 

Birmingham, Ala., 809 Tithe Bidg, 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 


Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





MISS T, M. HASTINGS 


MISS E, F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 








THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 





’ 70 Fifth Av 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “\iw vor 


Recommends college ané@ normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
to colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 








DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


Nature Study and Gardening 


February 23, 
Hotel, Lester 5S. 
Ivins, State Teachers College, Kent, 
Ohio, “Special Teachers of School 
Gardening and Nature Study,” George 
H. Brennan, Chicago. : 

“Conservation of Forests and Wild 
Life in Nature Study Program,” Clar- 
ence M. Weed, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lowell, Mass. “The Project in 
Nature Study and Gardening,’ Elliot 
R. Downing, Chicago University. 
“Essentials in Elementary Science in 
Junior High Schools,” A. E. Win- 
ship, Boston. 

There will be nothing more pro- 
fessionally virile than the day with the 
Nature Study and School Garden 
people. 

In addition to the slated addresses 
there are many other attractive speak- 
ers among whom are: Hattie Rain- 
water, Atlanta, Ga.; Phoebe Harrison, 
Painesville, O.; Mrs. Mary H. Gros- 
venor, Detroit, Mich.; Emelie Yun- 
kers, Louisville, Ky.; Cyril Stebbins, 
Chico, Calif.; J. L. Randall, Massa- 
chusetts; Robert Quirk, Ohio; Gor- 
don DeWitt, Ohio; F. C. Miller, Tlli- 
nois; S. B. McCready, Ontario, Can- 
ada; William B. Brigham, Illinois; 
Alice J. Patterson, Illinois; Charles 
Sax, Ohio; Ellen Eddy Shaw, Brookx- 
lyn, N. Y.; James Tucker, Ohio; G. 
T. Garman, Ohio; C. W. Pugsl-y, 
South Dakota; F. R. Morey, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; O. D. Frank, Chicavo; 1. 
D. Phillips, Chicago; Miss Novella M. 
Close, Chicago; R. R. Raymoth, 
Chicago; Albert F. Waite, Ohio; J. S. 
Burtsfield, Ohio; H. J. Barber, Chi- 
cago; John H. Whitten, Chicago; 
Thomas W. Hart, Cook County, IIl.; 
F. L. Miller, Cook County, Ill.; Grant 


Saturday, Chicago, 


Great Northern 


Smith, Chicago; Alice V. Joyce, 
Oregon; A. Lutton, Illinois; J. H. 
Weisman, Pennsylvania; Charles P. 


Shinn, J. P. Eisebarger, Dr. Pieper, I. 
D. Phillips, and Mrs. Minnie M. Tall- 
man, Chicago; Miss L. H. Howes, 
Boston; O. M. Eastman, Cleveland; A. 
J. Cobbs, Ohio; Charles Bartheirneh, 


Ohio; Miss Jennie Hughes, Chicage; 
W. K. Van Cleve, Toledo; J. A. Hel- 
linger, Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. W. 
Schenck, New York; Caro Miller, 
Pennsylvania; Frederick W. Plapp, 
and Orville T. Bright, Chicago. 


Work-Study-Play or 
Plan 


The United States commissioner of 
education, John J. Tigert, has a pro- 
gram at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Wednesday, 2.15 p. m., February 27. 
The program will present different 
types of organization of work-study- 
play, or platoon, schools. Report of 
the chairman of the national com- 
mittee on organization of work-study- 
play, or platoon schools, in cities, Miss 
Rose Phillips, supervisor of Platoon 
Schools, Detroit. “Pittsburgh’s 
Method of Organizing Its Platoon 
Schools,” W. F. Kennedy, director of 
Platoon Schools, Pittsburgh. Pre- 
liminary reports of national commit- 
tees on: “Buildings for Work-study- 
play, or Platoon, Schools,” by Charles 
L. Spain, deputy superintendent, De- 
troit. “Special Activities in Work- 
study-play, or Platoon, Schools,” Miss 
Elsa Ueland, president of Carson Col- 
lege, Philadelphia. 

Dinner and evening session, 6.15 p. 
m., Hotel Sherman, Dr. John J. 
Tigert, United States commissioner of 
education, toastmaster. The speakers 
and topics will be: “Music in Platoon 
Schools,” Will Earhart, Pittsburgh; 
“Play in Work-study-play Schools,” 
John E. Gilroy, Gary, Ind.; “Educa- 
tion of Public Opinion,” S. O. Hart- 
well, | superintendent, nt: Paul; 
“Training of Teachers for Platoon 
Schools,” W. F. Kennedy, director of 
Platoon Schools, Pittsburgh. 


A tablet has been unveiled at the 
College of William and Mary to the 
memory of Charles Belini, an Italian, 
who became the first professor of 
— languages in this country, in 
1729. 


Platoon 


_years, District 70, 
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_ Beginning with 1929, each Vassar 
iresnman ciass will be strictiy lmuted 
to sUU members, all Of Wiiuut will ve 
chosen on a_ selective basis. Any 
number may make application for au- 
mission, but only the top 3UU will get 
im. his application of the merit sys- 
tem will not only do away with spe- 
Cial privilege and possible favoritism 
but will aiso insure a very high stan- 
Gard ot work as an entrance require- 
ment, with an increase in the value of 
the degree corresponding to the difh- 
culty ot obtaining it. Quality, not 
quantity, is the aim of the Vassar 
authorities, and in pursuing it they 
are setting an example deserving of 
wide imitation. 

Illinois has eighty-four school di- 
rectors who have served for a period 
ot ten years or more. Their combined 
service is 2,009 years, Or an average 
ot about 24 years each! H. B. 
Baxter of Morgan county has 
served a period of 51 years! J, 
M. Simpson, 33 years, District 134 
Montgomery County; W. L. Michl, 33 
Jasper County; 
Osker Lemen, 19 years, District 88 
Madison County; Peter Henke, 16 
years, District 88, Madison County; 
T. C. Seaton, 21 years, District 26, 
Fayette County; H. R. Winthrop, 16 
years, Perry County; P. M. Rindes- 
bacher, 21 years, Stockton; Miss M. 
A. Weight, 15 years, District 61, 
Schuyler County; Fred E. Blake, 21 
years, Blood’s Point School, Boone 
County; J. L. Deets, 23 years, District 
47, Whiteside County; J. W. Smith, 
27 years, District 59, Johnson County; 
H. B. Baxter, 9 years, Morgan County 
and 42 years, Cass County, total 51 
years; W. B. Searcy, 23 years, Dis- 
trict 56, Stark county; T. E. Whitten, 
23 years, District 24, Stark county; 
David E. Stauffer, 20 years, District 
52, Ogle County. 





Columbia University is to have a 
school boy debating contest on March 
24, 1924. First prize, $100; second, 
$50; third, $25. The contest is open to 
high school boys of New York state 
outside of New York City. 











ACING the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 
A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


* TEACHERS’ AGENCIES * rd 





FEBRUARY 


ws: pepe SF sunerieene- BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


96-28: National Council of Educa- 


tion, Chicago Teachers looking for promotion in September should register now. 
MARCH Many good positions open early. 
3-14: North Carolina Teachers . * . . = ; 
assembly at Winston Salem. Jule Fall vacancies seeking superior candidates are already in our files. 
A —— No registration fee. No charge to schools. 
14-1 South Carolina State 
_ Association at Columbia. BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
ae ee ee 303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
15: Alabama Educational ae 





ciation at Birmingham. 
Dowling, secretary. 


Hh 5 WANTED TEACHERS 
APRIL. capocially those de- 
28-May 3: Education Week ie Sa- siring Promotion. 
vannah, Ga. State P. T. A. will 


¢ Jperate everywhere. 



































{ eet here 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Best Schools, Col- 
- 437 Fifth Ave., New York. leges and Normals 

] City and County Superintendents s Bla D z Col our clients. Send for 

e will meet April 30. Superinten- : dasmeted S., Denver, Colo, booklet, “Teaching 

dent A. G. Cleveland, president, 398TH YEAR Peyton Blidg., Spokane, Wn. as a business. 

be Georgia Education Association, 

s Valdosta, Ga. 

\. MAY. 

t, 

; 1-3: Georgia Education Associa- eee vf ; 

p tion, at Savannah. K, T. Alfriend, MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 

Forsyth, Ga., secretary. and FOREIGN Schools and Families, 

3) JUNE. superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 

6 TE) tie Sikes Deiiieen Aneeete. a Governessee, oe any ss of instruction; recommends good 

rs tion at Cedar Point. Frank E, chools to parents. ail on or address 

6, Reynolds, secretary, Columbus. Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 

LG %- July 5: National Education 

s- Association, Washington, ; 

Mi. 

. , = 

1, 

21 recommends teachers and has filled 

ne ~ NORTH FIELD hundreds of high grade positions 

J e (up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 

ict ers. Established 1889. No charge 

th, Oo ‘ to employers, none for registration, 

ye OPEN ALL THE YEAR If you neee a teacher for any de- 

Ae sirable place or know one a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 

7. Wh 31 Union Square, New York 

5) 

is enh a Teacher | 





ict Needs a Rest SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS AGENCY & suction azeney for 


366 FIFTH AVENUE superior people. We 
and would prefer to 2o—not New York City 





























2 cs Mee sanene et Charles W. Mulford, Prop. pes only Ropar 
| PR gy ae BRANCH OFFICES: candidates. ervices 
rch country hotel, where she Mataniiyhee 2008 1836 Euclid Ave., free to school officials. 
nd, may be sure of first-class Coorenas, See. ‘ ' , 
to _- cosy en one, 406 Union Trust Blidz., 

goud service, and up-to-date Pitts aa 
ate appointments, she will profit eich es ote 

by coming to THE NORTH- 

FIELD. 
oe 

All these features. our 

guests enjoy, besides sports WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 

in season, and the public en- 

tertainments, concerts, and 

lectures of The Northfield 3 

Schools nearby, to which NC 

they are welcome. 5 4 , 


Our rates are moderate, 
permitting even a long stay 
with notable economy. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 





Illustrated booklet will be 
sent gladly upon request. 





AMBERT G. MOODY, Mer. 
| Frank W. Kellogg, 

4 Asst. Mgr. 
Northfield, 





East Mass. 














TEACHER ASSOCIATES EVERYWHERE , iliti i 
ints ail sania aa WINSHIP We have unusual facilities for placing 


preferred. Wonderful o tuni i 
to become identified with a most teachers in every part of the country. 


unique and superior type of va- 
cational enterprise promising big TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. e ° Boston, Mass. 
fnancial returns without preju- ‘ 


dice to present connections. 


Junior Shtoontiee Camps ENCY a ee 
Corporation Long Distance Telephone Manager 


Charles F. Marble, Winthrop, Me. 
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PEDAGOGICAL BOOKS 





COLLINGS: 
An Experiment with a Project Curriculum ._— $2.40 


The report of an experiment in rural school curriculum making which 
embodies an endeavor to interpret and state the basie ideas implied in 
the concept of project method as formulated by Professor William H. Kil- 
patrick and to use them in the enterprise of rural education. 


HOLLINGWORTH : 
Special Talents and Defects. . . . ._ $1.60 


Experimental studies have impressed the principle that individuals 
differ in their inheritence of special capacities. Dr. Hollingworth shows, 
in relation to the school, the advance that has been made in the detection 
of special talents and defects. She discusses the bases for differences 
in ability among individuals, and presents in detail what is known today 
regarding special talents and defects as these are revealed in connection 
with the subjects commonly taught in schools. 


CHARTERS: 
Curriculum Construction . . . . . .~ $2.00 


An interpretation of the important changes which have taken place 
in the curriculum during the last ten years. The author considers 
the subjects taught in our schools from the functional point of view, re- 
vealing that usefulness should be accepted as the aim rather than com- 
prehensive knowledge. 


McMURRY : 
How to Organize the Curriculum . . .~ $2.00. 


Out of the confusing wealth of subject matter taught in the schools 
of today, the author seeks to show how to select the best and most es- 
sential influences and to combine them into a simple program which will 
permit the continuous educative growth of children throughout the school 
period. 
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